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Discussion the Secondary School 
EDGAR DALE LOUIS RATHS 


suppose that you make visit 500 high-school and 
college classrooms throughout the United States. Let 
also assume that this satisfactory sampling all 
classrooms. What will you see? Will the typical instructor 
requiring students memorize daily lessons from text- 
book? Will you discover, did one Mr. Briggs’s students 
when visited the classrooms 104 “best teachers” 
public high schools, that 


about four every five were doing conventional teaching from the 
textbook, few made any attempt give local meaning and 
significance the textbook material, the types recitation 
observed were for the most part conventional. About one five 
was unusual some way, being panel discussion, the presentation 


play prepared reports, discussion some local personal 


will you discover that the content books and refer- 
ence material being used establish relationships with 
life the community, with problems students, with current 
affairs? Will facts and values both receiving important 
emphasis? Will students asking most the questions? 
will teachers usually asking students answer questions 
which one really cares answer? Will classes carry 
lively, interested, fruitful discussion? 

The writers, who have visited more than 200 classrooms 
the past two years, believe that the critical visitor would dis- 
appointed. would conclude that the attempted memorizing 
subject-matter textbooks still the prime learning method. 
would conclude that acceptance what the book the 
teacher says far more common than questioning attitude. 


Briggs, Thomas “The Practices Best High-School Teachers,” School Review, 
XLIII (December, 1935), pp- 751- 
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Compliance, docility, and the unquestioning acceptance the 
authority books seem traits commonly promoted 
typical classroom procedures. would conclude that Mark 
Hopkins’ common question students, you think?” 
would not frequently heard the majority our classrooms. 
This unintelligent memorizing prescribed subject-matter 
not only violates our objective developing the thinking citi- 
zen, but also fails develop background usable facts. 
The psychological reason for this quite clear. Sidney Pressey 
puts this way: “Other things being equal, material will 
learner. That great deal subject matter rapidly for- 
gotten thus tart comment its value the 


writers wish present simple thesis regard 

learning the secondary level. simply that the 
quality this learning depends upon the recognized relevance 
the experiences the lives the students. cannot 
remember anything for very long unless makes sense us. 
learn when things become part the context our lives. 

What does all this have with discussion way 
learning? Simply this. When students set out memorize 
textbook material, the problem, “What does this mean me?” 
often ignored. The usual test will reproduction and not 
the student’s ability evaluate and use this content. How- 
ever, the only purpose teaching any material see that 
the student makes his own, relates intelligently his own 
life. must think over and talk over order this. 

There are signs increase the use the discussion 
method mode learning. Discussion has been popularized 
radio forums and debates. The Junior Town Meeting 
League, located 400 South Front Street, Columbus, Ohio, 
international organization foster discussion current 
affairs youth. Current-affairs magazines for high schools 
feature discussion material and methods. Furthermore, there 
interest developing wider variety ways guiding the 
learning experiences persons all age-levels. 

Great interest discussion has also been shown the work- 


Psychology and the New Education. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1933. 
407 ff. 
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shops established Ohio schools through the co-operation 
the College Education the Ohio State University. Both 
Euclid and Akron, this topic was selected teachers 
one their 


methods used Akron and some the findings may 

interest. The committee for the Akron public schools 
included Marian Kroeger East High School, Lillian 
Clark West High School, and Emma Stuckey Buchtel 
High School. The writers participated the two additional 
members this committee. The general plan procedure was 
follows: First all, the committee members made very 
careful study the Euclid pamphlet, “Improving Classroom 
Discussion.” Although this was discussion manual for ele- 
mentary schools, proved very helpful and the Akron com- 
mittee has acknowledged its indebtedness the teachers the 
Euclid schools. 

The committee carefully studied many other pamphlets 
and manuals relating the improvement discussion. The 
books and pamphlets found most valuable are included the 
bibliography the published report and are also appended 
this article. 

The committee got under way slowly. This was due partly 
the necessity for careful charting exactly what was 
done, and partly the newness the problem discussion 
many Akron high-school teachers. 

The committee saw this clearly when began collecting 
examples discussion. Some teachers said initially that dis- 
cussions their particular subject-matter were neither useful 
nor appropriate. there discuss about chemistry?” 
one teacher asked. Another remarked, “There nothing debat- 
able about mathematics. problem accurately worked, 
isn’t. Something either true false.” 

Another source difficulty was met collecting these dis- 
cussions. Some teachers did not like submit their discussions 
for critical analysis. Both favorable judgments and adverse 
comments, was assumed, might have some tendency sepa- 
rate the individual from the faculty group which was 
part. either case, his security might some degree im- 


Euclid report discussion, entitled “Improving Classroom Discussion,” 
procurable from the Euclid Board Education; and the Akron report, “Discussion 
the Secondary School,” from the Akron Board Education. 
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paired. his security with the central administration office was 
increased, concomitantly his security with his colleagues might 
decreased. Furthermore, there seemed the writers this 
report undue sensitivity the part teachers critical 
evaluation their classroom discussions. 


WENTY-THREE different discussions are presented the 

volume. They are brief, rule, and are reproduced, 
accurately was possible classroom observers. Each 
these discussions followed evaluation formulated the 
five committee members. For example, class stu- 
dents had discussed problems relating conduct manners, 
especially that introductions. The evaluation the discus- 
sion follows: 


What appears the outset very simple discussion manners 
reaches down deep something very important; that is, the idea that 
every person must have sense importance, belonging. intro- 
duction then becomes not merely social custom, but recognition 
the worth and dignity the individual. 

this thought could gained every group, would certainly 
put social relations new basis. How many classes are well acquainted 
with each other after being together for semester even for longer 
period? The fact that the pupils make suggestions ways and means 
carrying out the project introductions gives them enthusiasm and 
sense importance. David’s suggestion wanting see the wrong 
method making introductions good one. 

The movie, “The Boss Didn’t Say Good Morning,” mentioned, 
and further discussion this might serve correlate more closely the 
work visual education with the discussion. With this film was shown 
second one, “Your Speaking Voice,” produced the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. Could the class have discussed this along with voice inflec- 
tion introductions? 


This evaluation points the fact that there vast dif- 
ference between introduction which merely memorized 
rule and one which touches the problem values. The teacher 
who asks the question “Why?” reference the teaching 
introductions secures more important learning result than the 
one who merely emphasizes the “How?” Furthermore, the 
problem getting acquainted has meaning beyond that usually 
assigned typical unevaluated situations. 

Three types these discussions are described and evaluated. 
The first the excursive inquiry type which aims explore 
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the topic. The second the demonstration type which the 
teacher the chief guide. The third type, 
debate, which there clear-cut, pro-and-con issue involved. 

Again and again throughout this report, see that certain 
topics which appear susceptible only factual discussion soon 
are deep the problem values. For example, the discus- 
sion Retail Selling XI-B, the unit under study concerned 
the development wool from fiber fabric. Seemingly this 
subject involving only factual approach; yet this discus- 
sion shifts into the very live and vital topic grade labeling. 
one reads the discussion, sees that these girls, many 
whom are part-time clerks, pool their own information about 
this phase retail selling. During the course the discussion, 
they get very clear idea the different kinds wool. 
But the facts are not isolated and out context. the con- 
trary, the information volunteered the students becomes 
focused very vital problem, that grade labeling. 

And goes, throughout the entire volume. There 
discussion the réle taxes, another the relationship 
individual his congressman, another the question, “Should 
women after the war back their pre-war status?” another 
the question, “Should the soldier given the right vote?” 

There especially important discussion “Race, Color 
and Prejudice.” The jumping-off spot was article this 
title Scholastic magazine. Before the class was through 
with this question, had been brought right down problems 
faced Akron. Some cautious superintendents and principals 
would, and do, frown this kind discussion. They are 
afraid that some irate parent may telephone the principal and 
object the discussion controversial questions. Yet, given 
intelligent handling discussion methods, given informed 
teachers who are deeply concerned about developing critical 
thinking their students, these controversial questions can 
handled with great effectiveness for the lives students and 
with high degree community approval. 

Part the published report, the committee states its 
convictions concerning the characteristics good problem for 
discussion, important points observed organizing dis- 
cussion, and the general qualities good classroom discussion. 
These are offered bases criteria for evaluating the discus- 
sions going the classrooms America’s high schools. 
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Both the “how” and the “why” discussions receive emphasis 
this volume, and consequently the report represents the 
efforts teachers one city system make more professional 
the work secondary-school teachers everywhere. 


return the question raised the beginning 
this article. What are students learning our class- 
rooms? Are they blindly memorizing, and then forgetting, the 
content textbooks? are they turning subject-matter 
way getting intelligent answers their insistent prob- 
lems? Furthermore, are they making use the subject-matter 
available sources other than textbook which can tapped 
through discussion methods? 

Discussion substitute for reading. But discussion can 
bring ideas the classroom that are not print. Discussion 
can make reading more interesting and more discriminating. 
Discussion teaching and learning tool that well worth 


using every classroom. [Vol. XXIV, No. 


Improving Classroom Discussion 
LOUIS RATHS 


WELVE teachers the Roosevelt School Euclid, 

Ohio, determined study the use discussion 

classroom technique the elementary-school level. 

view the present emphasis discussion methods outside the 

school, seemed appropriate them raise the question, Are 

the discussions now carried public schools genuinely edu- 

cative? The study was organized field workshop under 

the direction the senior author. preparation for this, 

several teachers’ meetings were devoted discussions cer- 
tain important issues the present social emergency. 

From their own experiences leaders and sharers these 
argumentative sessions, the teachers found that several impor- 
tant contributions successful discussion must made 
the teacher herself. First, the teacher must able identify 
worth-while problems which seem real the children the 
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time. Second, she must remember that each child influenced 
his thinking many social pressures, the beliefs his 
parents, the ideas the social group with which habit- 
ually associates, and his feelings the moment. Third, she 
must have sense values, realizing that the problems which 
seem worth while her may not seem equally significant 
the child. Therefore, the teacher will often accept summary 
which she can only hope will grow more inclusive the child’s 
experience increases and his thinking develops. Fourth, she 
must keep the discussion the problem, not let wander.* 


group teachers began using discussion the class- 

room, they found problems worthy consideration aris- 
ing from the everyday activities the children, from the 
personal conflicts individual children, from disagreements 
among members the groups, well growing out the 
subject-matter they were studying. They set the following 
criteria which seemed have significance deciding worth- 
while problems: 


the problem one that arose from within the group? 
Does affect many children? 
May recur often? 
Does the problem call for reflective thinking? 
Has more than one answer—not simply yes no? 
Can lead other important issues? 
Will the solving this problem help the solution future problems 
that may arise? 
the problem within the range the group’s experiences? 
Does the teacher feel competent guide the discussion the problem? 
Will the group benefit discussion the problem? 


Three representative problems which were judged worthy 
class discussion these criteria follow. the first grade, 
the meaning war saving stamps was clarified the discussion 
which followed when child said, “What’s the use buying 
war saving stamps? We’ll never get our money back.” When, 


Louis, al. “Improving Classroom Discussion.” Columbus, Ohio: College 
Education, Ohio State University, 1943. pp. This report product Field 
Laboratory Workshop, co-operative enterprise sponsored the elementary schools 
Euclid, Ohio, and the College Education, Ohio State University. 
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fifth grade, child asked the group Columbus had right 
take lands which belonged the Indians, the discussion 
spread include the problems individual and group 
erties. The fact that children had thrown paper towels into the 
brought third grade discussion sanitary 
considerations which finally involved rights all children 
use the bowls, the meaning infringement the rights 
others, and even the additional costs which the incidental repairs 
put upon the school board. 

Discussions were carried all classes from the kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade. Problems liberty and free- 
dom classroom organization were common most the 
grades. The length and depth the discussion varied with the 
ability, information, maturity, and former experiences the 
children; but level was found impossible unprofitable 
carry 


ERBATIM records were made discussions each grade. 
These were discussed meetings and were 
judged the following criteria: 
Was the problem appropriate for group discussion? 
what general direction did the discussion go? 


Were there examples good questions good comments the part 
the teacher? 


Were poor questions asked the teacher? Did she use poor discussion 
techniques? 

Did the discussion aid solving the problem which generated it? Was 
the thinking effective which was stimulated the discussion? 

Was there summary the discussion either the pupils the teacher 
both? 

Were the pupils conscious the freedom and fairness the classroom 
procedures which they were following? 

How many questions did the children What kinds questions did 

they 

discussion carried the third-grade children and 
summary the teachers’ appraisal the verbatim report 
follows: 

The children were going the lavatory when one the boys 
[reported the teacher] that some the boys were the lavatory 
throwing wet paper. When they got back the room [the teacher] 
asked who the boys were who had been doing this. Several held 
their hands. 


pp. 6-7. 
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“Do think what you were doing was right wrong?” 
Boys: 

don’t see why. Maybe was all for you throw 
paper. What you think?” 

Boys: was wrong.” 

“How you know was wrong? What makes you think 
Boys: “Why, your conscience tells you.” 

“How does your conscience tell you?” 
little voice tells you.” 

“Like Jiminy Cricket.” 

“Our fathers and mothers and teachers tell us.” 


“How does your conscience know whether thing 


“Aw, you could read you’d know.” 

“What you mean, ‘If you could 

“Why, laws!” 

“How else you know when thing wrong?” 
“The policeman gets you it’s wrong.” 


“How does your father mother decide thing right 
wrong?” 

Norman: “They think.” 

“What you suppose they think?” 

Norman: don’t know.” [At this point several the children had 
leave. 


The appraisal made the group teachers summarized 
follows: 


this situation the teacher has very deftly turned the discussion 
from what specific situation the more general idea how 
anyone can tell what right wrong. the group discussion came 
out that our American traditions respect [as authorities deciding what 
laws (policemen) government and books (Jiminy 
Cricket). One child did mention that “thinking” was necessary 
decide what right and wrong, but the teacher this situation passed 
that idea and did not make plain what thinking was, and how 
would work. 

The teacher emphasized these conflicting traditions writing them 
upon the blackboard. She was not dominating the situation and did, 
fact, allow the children determine what the whole content the 
discussion would be. This both good and bad. 

our present estimation, the teacher should have included least 
one more source authority. All those already mentioned are authori- 
ties which are external—authorities which have answers which 
children should learn heart. seems that the teacher should 
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have directed the conversation back the lavatory situation. She should 
have raised questions about the appropriateness the behavior the 
situation which occurred; she should have directed them discuss 
probable consequences this particular kind behavior: wet floors can 
lead serious accidents; much wet paper might clog the pipes; 
thoughtless behavior leads further thoughtless behavior; and on. 

After indicating that learn through just such experiences, and 
that thinking through problem excellent [rule live by], the 
teacher might then have left these children with all the alternatives 
clearly presented and challenged the group decide what authority 
best for situation like this. 

The teacher begins her questions with what, how, why. Her 
questions are very stimulating and challenging [for example], 
was all right for you throw the paper. What you think?” 
seems odd find her missing [the] good opportunity [which 
Norman gives her when he] says, “They think.” suggesting 
another way distinguishing between right and wrong. Instead 
asking Norman try explain clarify what means, the teacher 
injects almost irrelevant question what his parents think about. 
Naturally the child cannot answer that one. 

Curiously enough, the teacher fails return the original problem. 
There suggestion the report that this may have been due lack 
time. She did summarize the discussion appropriate point 
listing the points the board; but the discussion lacked punch and reso- 
lution because apparently did not lead decision that might affect 
future 


this study verbatim reports classroom discussion, 
these twelve teachers came several conclusiens about ways 
improving their own discussion techniques. They felt that 
their opinions often dominated the discussion and that they 
participated more frequently and more intensely than was 
wise the children were use discussion clarify their think- 
ing. was the consensus these teachers that the classroom 
teacher should enter the discussion only when the resources 
the children were exhausted, when the argument tended get 
off the subject, when there was need for expert information, 
when time was running short, when some important inconsis- 
tency was noted, when the topic itself had apparently been 
exhausted. 

some the reports studied, the discussion seemed lose 
its even flow. examination these reports made certain 

Op. cit., pp. 
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impediments good discussion evident. When children felt 
hurried their remarks, when the teacher failed make 
obscure points clear, when certain ideas were repeated dif- 
ferent children, when the questions asked were too narrow, 
when the atmosphere became strained, when someone tried 
lead the discussion considerations which were little interest 
the others, when overemphasis was placed upon factors 
extraneous the discussion such the speaker’s posture, 
grammar, voice—the discussions were apt impeded. 
common fault the discussions which were studied was the 
absence summary the arguments. 

Even adult discussion groups there great need for 
pulling the thinking the group together; this even more 
necessary where children are the participants. make sure 
that the operation summarizing does not become hackneyed 
and formalized, teachers need practice various ways bring- 
ing the threads discussion together: rename the important 
points the general ideas which were discussed, mention 
ideas contributed particular children, ask members the 
class summarize the argument, assign the summarizing 
the argument two groups children and ask each 
supplement the report the other, ask for suggestions from 
the group and point made write the blackboard. 
This last procedure should adopted throughout the entire 
process the discussion: each point made should 
written down. 

All discussions should result some sort decision 
action. not want our children discuss purpose, 
simply for the sake discussing. nothing comes our dis- 
cussions, the children may well ask, the use all this 
talk?” and they will seek arbitrary and less intelligent bases 
for their decisions. Children will inspired with faith 
co-operative procedures when they see that they work the 
solution their own problems. 

Throughout the study assumed that problems get solved 
groups when the persons the group are concerned about 
the problem. have assumed that problems common 
concern get better solutions when the entire group participates 
discussing the problem and determining the course action. 
This participation secured when children realize that values 
which they prize are stake. secure participation, there- 
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fore, teachers must able recognize values and identify 
them. They need associate what children say with the values 
implicit their statements. 

our day-by-day living, all express values, and often 
quite unknowingly. The books which children read give the 
values the authors. The movies which children see present 
the values those who produced the pictures. The radio pro- 
grams which children listen and happenings home and 
school are charged with values, too. practically all these 
situations, the values are expressed implicitly, not explicitly. 
The children and the teachers not get chance look 
squarely them. The teacher must learn how bring these 
values out into the open for discussion. 

intelligent implies some knowledge what be- 
lieve, and the schools have great responsibility for helping 
teachers and pupils clarify their own beliefs. this process, 
the teachers and the pupils will undoubtedly learn more about 
the beliefs others. through this process interaction 
with other children and adults group living that more 


substantial basis for understanding each other reached. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. 


Helpful Books Discussion 
Booxs— 
Talk Over. Chicago: Willett, Clar and Com- 
pany, 1941. 

Consists five discussions prejudice, democracy, racial issues, etc., 
which have been given radio This excellent guidebook for 
discussion the larger social issues. 

ALBERT Discussion: Principles and Types. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Company, 1943. 

The most recently published book discussion. The first seven chapters 
contain excellent material for high-school teachers. 

Emory Democracy Discussion. Washington, C.: Amer- 
ican Council Public Affairs, 1942. 

Contains brief material the value discussion and how lead dis- 
cussions adult groups. 

Teaching Adults New York: New York 
University, 1938. 

excellent book for use with adult groups such forums, discussion 
clubs, and farm organizations. will little help conducting informal 
classroom discussions. 

V., AND Discussion Methods. New York: 
Wilson and Company, 1939. 


x 
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Contains number lengthy college and adult discussions well-known 
men. excellent for techniques and discussion. 
Town Make Youth Discussion Conscious. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: American Education Press, 1944. 
handbook for school forums and class discussions with suggestions for 
adapting radio forum techniques discussions youth. 
McBurney, James H., The Principles and 
Methods New York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. 
thorough-going analysis the field. 
STUDEBAKER, JoHN The American Way. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Company, 1935. 
narrative the importance maintaining discussion part our 


democratic way life. Really philosophy education rather than guide 
discussion methods. 


Denney, V., Jr. Handbook for Discussion Leaders. New York: 
Town Hall, 

The moderator for the radio program, Hall Meeting,” gives some 
excellent suggestions for adult discussion leaders. 

Effective Group Discussion: Guide for Group Mem- 
bers. New York: New York University, 1937. 

Contains the same type material the book listed before the same 

author. 

“Can the People Solve Our Problems?” Reprint 
one section Handbook for Discussion New York: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

Tells what adults can accomplish through discussion. 

Ratus, al. “Improving Classroom Discussion: Report Field 
Laboratory Workshop Sponsored the Elementary Schools Euclid, 
Ohio, and the College Education Ohio State Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, 1943. 

Critically analyzes discussion basis for growth classroom procedure. 
Thinking Together: Promoting Democracy through Class 

Chicago: National Council Teachers English. Pamphlet 
Publication No. 

well-written pamphlet containing two excellent discussions. The author 
stresses the knowledge words and word meanings background for 
intelligent discussion. 

Timmons, “Democratic Talk: Handbook Group Discus- 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1941. 

excellently condensed pamphlet all phases discussion for persons 
who not have time read entire book. 

“High School Students Talk Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University, 1937. 

series six radio broadcasts students from the experimental high 
school, Ohio State University. 

ods. Extension Service and the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


The Beginning Teacher 


FLESHER 


one hundred thousand pedagogical “selectees” inducted 

into the more less seasoned ranks the army one 
million public-school teachers the United States. These in- 
ductees have met, with varying degrees success, the graduation 
requirements their respective colleges and the certification 
standards their state departments education. They 
forth with high purpose translate educational theory into 
action, implement educational philosophy method. Hav- 
ing been tested briefly the “proving grounds” student 
teaching, they out prove themselves and their equipment 
more thoroughly the struggle against ignorance, intolerance, 
tradition, indifference, and the other foes that lurk the strong- 
holds American learning and American democracy—the 
public schools. 

The responsibility for the successful induction these 
young persons into their chosen profession ever present for 
school administrators and supervisors. The problems school 
and community adjustments rise plague every beginner; and 
often the beginner, inherent nature poor preparation, 
unable cope with the difficulties that faces and termed 
failure those whose responsibilities are his employment and 
induction. obviate minimize the problems beginning 
teachers is, for the most part, the responsibility teacher- 
preparing institutions and administrators through better pro- 
grams teacher preparation and improved methods 
professional induction. Teacher-preparing institutions should 
assume part their obligation some evaluations their 
programs preparation they function the teaching lives 
their graduates the end that better programs prepara- 
tion may evolved. 

The writer 1942 made study the problems 
small segment the whole group beginning teachers and 
the same time secured evaluations their programs prepara- 
The teacher population studied was composed students 


*Flesher, R., “Problems School and Community Relationships Beginning 
Teachers.” 1942. Unpublished doctor’s thesis file the library Ohio State University. 


NORMAL times there are, each September, approximately 
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graduated from the College Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1940 and 1941. teacher who had taught more than 
two years was included the group. Responses were sought 
both from the beginning teachers and from their administrators 
supervisors. Specifically stated, the study was concerned with 
the following major questions: What were the problems 
these beginning teachers? What efforts had been made the 
schools toward the solutions these problems? What did 
teachers and administrators consider the strengths and 
weaknesses the program preparation the College 
Education the Ohio State University? What did the teachers 
consider the strengths and weaknesses their student- 
teaching experience under the supervision the College 
Education? Administrators and supervisors were asked 
evaluate the programs preparation the beginning teachers 
these were reflected the work and lives the teachers. 

The data were secured, for the most part, means two 
printed inquiry forms. Copies one form were sent 438 
beginning teachers, whom 145 were men and 293 were 
women. The group included 143 elementary-school teachers 
and 295 secondary-school teachers. Copies similar form 
were sent the administrators supervisors the 483 
teachers. Responses were received from per cent the 
teachers and from per cent the administrators and super- 
visors. means the Chi-square statistical technique and 
“sample non-respondents,” the representativeness the 
main group respondents was established. 

Since per cent the teachers whom inquiries were 
sent were teachers Ohio public schools, since per cent 
the teachers’ responses and per cent the replies received 
from administrators and supervisors were from Ohio public 
schools, and since the tabulated responses from the small group 
non-Ohio and Ohio nonpublic schoolteachers and adminis- 
trators were not materially different from those the Ohio 
public-school group, the report the study was limited data 
from respondents Ohio public schools. 


ERTAIN “related data” concerning the teachers and the 
schools which they taught collected 
means the inquiries, were considered background for the 
study the teachers’ problems. These data revealed that over 
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one-half the beginning teachers this study began their 
teaching the county schools Ohio, that much higher 
percentage beginning elementary-school teachers began their 
teaching city schools than was true beginning secondary- 
school teachers, that beginning men teachers generally received 
higher salaries than beginning women teachers, that beginning 
secondary-school teachers generally received higher salaries 
than did beginning elementary-school teachers, and that there 
was marked difference the average monthly amounts 
supervision reported the beginning teachers and their 
administrators. 


TABLE 
165 TEACHERS AND 203 ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS 


RELATIONSHIPS 


Teachers Administrators 


Teacher-pupil ......... 883 
Teacher-teacher ....... 
Teacher-administrator 476 
Teacher-community .... 183 


Total 


The present report limited discussion the first two 
questions with which the study was concerned: “What were the 
problems these beginning teachers?” and “What efforts 
had been made the schools toward the solutions these 
problems?” Some the major inferences drawn from the 
“central data” the study are listed here with brief supporting 
evidence for each. Both the teachers and the administrators 
indicated that they recognized appreciable number prob- 
lems being faced the recent graduates the College 
Education, Ohio State University. total 1,622 problems 
was reported 165 Ohio beginning teachers, and total 
405 problems was reported 203 administrators and super- 
visors beginning teachers. 

The majority the problems faced beginning teachers 
and cited both the teachers and the administrators were 
the area relationships which involve the teacher and the 
pupil, but were not limited this area. Table shows the four 
classes into which the reported problems fell and the number 
problems each class reported both groups. 


| 
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165 TEACHERS 


NuMBER TEACHERS REPORTING 


PROBLEMS AREAS Men Women Total 
(50) (115) 
Material and equipment ............ 
Individual differences .............. 
TABLE 


Tue BEGINNING TEACHERS Most FREQUENTLY 
REPORTED 203 THEIR ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS 


TRATORS AND SUPERVISORS 


AREAS 


Professional relationships 
Teacher-administrator co-operation .... 
Meeting individual differences ....... 
Attitude toward pupils school 
Routine procedures 
Treatment parents 


Total 


discipline were reported with the greatest fre- 
quency both teachers and administrators and super- 
visors. Tables and III show respectively the rank order 
which the ten most frequently mentioned problems were re- 
ported the two groups respondents. 

Administrators had not played major making 
teachers aware their problems; this had been done great 
extent through self-evaluation the teacher, and through the 
comments, conduct, and lack pupil progress the students. 


45 
Men Women Total 
(60) (143) (203) 
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Teachers reported that their administrators supervisors had 
made them aware only per cent their problems; pupils’ 
conduct, comments, lack educational progress, per cent; 
and self-evaluation, per cent. 

Teachers generally had not sought help from administra- 
tors and supervisors the solutions their problems the 
extent that they had from fellow teachers and other sources. 
With respect those problems concerning which the beginning 
teachers sought help, they reported that they had gone their 
administrators supervisors for aid per cent the situa- 
tions. the other sources from which the teachers had sought 
aid, per cent were fellow teachers. 

certain pathos evident some the reported situa- 
tions which the beginners had not received sufficient help 
solve their problems. About one-fourth reported they would 
next attempt the method “trial and error.” Approximately 
per cent indicated that they were complete loss know 
what steps take next. Another per cent said they would 
ignore the existence the problem. 

great many cases, the problems the beginning 
teachers had not been solved the satisfaction either teacher 
administrator. The teachers reported that slightly over 
one-third their problems had been solved their complete 
satisfaction. Administrators and supervisors reported that about 
one-fourth the beginning teachers’ problems had been solved 
the satisfaction the administrator supervisor. 


part that the administrators and supervisors indicated 
that they had played the solutions beginning teachers’ 
problems did not conform the statements given teachers 
concerning the solutions their problems. Administrators and 
supervisors reported that per cent the attempted solu- 
tions the problems beginning teachers the administrators 
and supervisors were the source help. 

Administrators and supervisors displayed inability 
recognize problems common with their respective teachers, 
both number and kind, judged the responses 117 
matched, paired, inquiries. The 117 paired respondents 
reported 116 problems common, average one prob- 
lem for each pair. only ten the 117 cases did the admin- 
[Continued page 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The School’s Obligation 
school should have two supplements its honor 


roll former pupils who are now the armed forces. 

The first, and more important, list its present 
pupils who have members their immediate families the 
armed forces. The second roster the servicemen listed 
its honor roll whose wives live the community served 
the school. These lists should not simply administrative 
files but should familiarly used the teachers and the 
parent members the parent-teacher association. 

The teacher should know each child her room whose 
father the armed forces. The emotional disturbance due 
father’s absence not temporary. Unless the child most 
fortunate his home environment, will show evidences 
his emotional discomfort school. The teacher should sen- 
sitive disarrangements school behavior which are evidences 
emotional discomfort. She should remember that work 
the best solace for emotional disturbances, she should give 
the child special aid when stumbles his tasks assign 
practical activities when his attention wanders. This added bur- 
den—and ticklish one is, requiring tact and wisdom—is her 
war service. adequately accomplished, she will have the sat- 
isfaction having done essential war job—with increase 
salary. 

The large number emotionally disturbed children con- 
stitutes social menace which real although more often 
talked about than adequately met. Even the young child af- 
fected the impact wartime catastrophes. Betsy, six-year- 
old, who was having difficulty learning see adequately, 
suddenly seemed lose all the control she had laboriously 
acquired. When the teacher discussed the probable cause with 
her mother, she found that Betsy’s favorite uncle had about that 
time been reported action.” The child whose father 
overseas not only harassed fear but his feelings se- 
curity are weakened, especially his mother has difficulty 
assuming the extra family responsibilities falling upon her. 
Such condition exists officer’s family three children— 
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the youngest two. The ten-year-old boy and his eight-year- 
old sister quite evidently missed their father during the two 
years his service the armed forces, but since has been 
reported “missing” the two children’s lives have been devas- 
tated. The boy has lost interest everything, and the little 
girl has fits crying heartbrokenly school. Not only 
these children miss their father, but they home mother 
who sorrowing for him, too. They need have times free- 
dom from this sense loss. Their school work has definitely 
fallen off quality. Their teachers, knowing about their lone- 
liness, instead openly sympathizing with them, should help 
each them revive interest school work and improve ac- 
complishment it. the teachers will this, those periods 
preoccupation with school tasks will give the children respite 
from the sorrow which hounds them continually. 

Any father the parent-teacher association would well 
include this boy occasionally picnics, walks, fishing trips. 
needs the friendship man replace part the loss 
his father’s companionship. The boy, too, may need advice 
about getting job carrying his share responsibility 
home. The friendship man will help him feel more secure. 

The mothers the parent-teacher association can help the 
mother. She needs times freedom from the children. The 
parent-teacher association should organize scheme moth- 
aid which some member will care for such young 
family during the evening and sometimes from lunchtime 
late night. Such plan would give the mother opportunities 
respite solitude. The home-economics department could 
arrange such service for the parent-teacher association and 
the same time give the students practical experience the care 
children. 

The members the school board should read the article 
the March American Magazine which tells group busi- 
ness and professional men who banded together give voca- 
tional advice returned servicemen and took course guid- 
ance Pennsylvania State College. They have arranged their 
services that one particularly burdened. The school 
board could devise plan enlist the services competent 
businessmen and lawyers who would advise the wives sol- 
diers the solution their financial problems. These men 
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might give their services least demand very small fees. 
would great satisfaction perplexed, inexperienced 
woman turn for advice someone upon whose integrity she 
could rely because his name was given her the school board. 

The young married women the community, also, should 
consult these lists find the names the wives any their 
former schoolmates, now the armed services, who are living 
the community. know young woman who with her four- 
year-old daughter living for the duration with her mother- 
in-law and sixteen-year-old sister-in-law community strange 
her. She knows one her own age. course she lonely 
lonely than she ought be. She would enjoy knowing 
some the young married women who knew her husband 
school (he went from Grade through the university the 
section the city where she now residing). 

These various services would not undue burden 
any school community, for there are not many soldiers’ children 
enrolled any one school. Many the young wives and 
mothers are living the communities which they grew 
and are surrounded their families and friends and therefore 
need help from the school. The school’s obligation its 
former pupils whose names are its honor roll aid their 
lonely wives and children who because some stress cir- 
cumstance need kindness and friendship. 


ple should established the Office War Mobilization 

which should continue function through the demobiliza- 
tion period. Commission should work through and with 
existing agencies, duplicating the functions none. should 
have small personnel, capable generalship the fight 
give our children maximum opportunity for growth Ameri- 
can citizens. 

primary importance effect through existing agen- 
cies co-ordinated program provide for the basic needs 
all children. Such program would aimed better housing 
and more adequate facilities and personnel for education, med- 
ical care, recreation, guidance, and social service for children. 
Child-guidance clinics should established integral part 


proposed that commission for children and young peo- 


Books Read 


ALFRED Emergent Mind and Education: Study 
George Mead’s Bio-social Behaviorism from Educational Point 
View. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. 
179 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions Edu- 
cation, No. 867) 

The subtitle the more accurate indication the real scope this work, 
although even this bit broad, since only pages the work are devoted 
direct consideration the implications Mr. Mead’s views for education. 
These implications are formulated the present author, not Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Mead’s methodology, under the influence the theory evolution, 
emphasizes the research attitude and the experimental method, insisting upon 
monistic view which rejects the older dualism (Chap. 1). The true out- 
come the psychological study the nineteenth century social behavior- 
ism which sees that mind not only biological but also social (Chap. 1). 
the social process, mind grows from initial attitudes gestures, then the 
grasping significant symbols and reflective thought, elaborated way 
communication (Chap. Physical objects are abstractions out field 
experience which social first (Chap. 1v). The self develops object 
itself possessing unique perspective upon the generalized social whole, and 
conscious all that going society with relation itself. Only thus 
can play continuous part. And the pattern the whole becomes con- 
tinuous becomes institutionalized (Chap. v). Preservation individual 
perspectives democracy. Reconstruction the total structure freedom. 
Acceptance social consequences responsibility (Chap. v1). 

ALBERT 


READINGS 


Understanding the Young Child. New York: William 
Morrow and Company, 1944. pp. 

Discussing selected aspects child psychology, the author makes strong 
plea for adults understand the nature childhood and realize their 
opportunity and inescapable responsibility for the kind world there will 
generation hence. Written for parents and textbook for student 
child-care reservists the Garrison Lane Nursery Training School Eng- 
land, the book frankly dogmatic “for the sake clarity.” would 
more useful volume its dogmatism did not times make inconsistent. 

Many modern educators will agree with the general principles discussed 
but will have opportunity test their own objectivity and emotional 
control when they find the author recommending that after the age seven 
“children should divided into two groups whose educational destinies are 
quite distinct” (page 239). The terminology psychodynamics employed 
but psychoanalytic interpretation rejected. Many psychiatrists will question 
least one the recommendations connection with early elimination 
control. 

There are particularly good discussions the emotions, security, moti- 
vation, the nursery school, and parent education. The concluding chapter 
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suggests ten test questions for parents and teachers; answered the 
ative, says the author, “then you will never have worry about your child 
any children under your care” (page 265). 
This book should given parents and beginning students only 
opportunity for intelligently guided discussion assured. 
SHERMAN 


New York: Henry Holt, 1944. pp. 

The teaching psychology the high-school level has been delayed 
the lack satisfactory textual materials. First Course Psychology goes 
long way, not all the way, fulfilling this need. Great skill has been 
exercised selecting and presenting content which will interesting 
and meaningful early adolescents. Basic psychological facts and principles 
are cleverly popularized, yet without any violation scientific accuracy. The 
attractive style exemplified such topic headings as, “Boy Meets Girl,” 
“Bringing Parents,” “Parents Have “Winning Your 
Spurs,” and “When Finish pitched the freshman 
level. Necessary technical terms are adequately defined, both the context 
and brief glossary the close the textbook. The usability the book 
enhanced stimulating questions and exercises the end each chapter. 

The point view definitely applicational. The attempt made 
lead the student make use what learns his own academic, social, 
and vocational adjustments. The individual responsibilities living 
democracy are realistically presented, without any hint being moralistic. 

opinion, this timely volume will serve long and well the pre- 


ferred psychology textbook for high-school students. 


Harry Boys Men’s Shoes. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944. pp. 

Harry Burroughs came alone from Russia the United States when 
was twelve, and his first day Boston began selling newspapers sup- 
port himself. His fine fur coat and hat, like those worn the wealthy 
Russia, made him spectacle the newsboys front the old Boston Thea- 
ter. They could not resist the impulse plague the greenhorn who was cutting 
another newsboy, fight ensued until some one separated them. In- 
spired cigar maker from Russia, Mr. Burroughs continued his schooling. 
Then planned quit and ultimately won scholarship Suffolk Law 
School through contest conducted the Boston Traveler. became 
lawyer and never forgot his old friends among the newsboys. represented 
many them court, including the bully who gave him black eye that 
first day. 

After returned from World War the day Upton Sinclair was 
known gathering material about the terrible conditions among Boston 
newsboys, Mr. Burroughs proposed the Newsboys’ Foundation. The news- 
papers carried the announcement his plan and offer finance for 
three years. 

December, 1927, established the Foundation building the 
very corner where first sold newspapers. was responsible for its organiza- 
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tion, equipment, plans, and philosophy, providing everything newsboys craved 
and needed. Soon men like Judge Coboh, Boston Juvenile Court, Henry 
Shattuck, treasurer Harvard, Judge Mait, United States Supreme Court, 
Adolph Ochs, publisher the New York also once newsboy, Mr. 
Curtis, Curtis Publishing Company, newsboy once, too, and many founda- 
tions contributed generously the work. Sheldon Glueck, who through his 
studies juvenile delinquencies Boston knew Mr. Burroughs, wrote 
fascinating introduction this book which analyzed many the meth- 
ods used Mr. Burroughs and his staff. Some them include great variety 
opportunities provided for the boys; the Foundation workers’ visits the 
streets Boston interest boys’ gangs the facilities; close personal touch 
with the boys through affection well guidance; the use soft speech 
soothe emotions and arouse sympathy and tolerance boys all nationalities 
and religions. 

Throughout the chapters the book, one sees these theories practiced 
and their effects. Every student problem boys will find the answers many 
these baffling perplexities this book. The chapters that give the detailed 
experiences the boys the Foundation are worthy study every student 


People: Popular History the United States, New York: 
Sheridan House, 1943. pp. 

This book designed “meet the needs those who want know 
more about United States history but haven’t the time study it” (page vii). 
The authors have selected the “most important, dramatic and entertaining” in- 
fluences—quoting from the Preface. The purpose excellent, but the finished 
product not very satisfactory. 

Two major faults almost destroy the book’s usefulness. One the lack 
proportion dealing with significant events. their efforts select the 
“dramatic and entertaining,” the authors have often forgotten the 
tant.” Boss career gets three pages but his conviction and overthrow 
rate two brief sentences. The short account Grant’s presidency—mostly 
devoted Jay Gould and Jim Fisk—covers fewer than five pages; yet his 
later years private citizen are allotted over three. The Progressive Move- 
ment narrated five pages, chiefly personal affair headed 
and Will.” The New Deal explained seven pages. Many other examples 
could cited. 

The second major fault the style. Does the average American need 
talked down were fourth-grader? The book sprinkled with 
fictitious conversations, often put the mouths imaginary well real 
persons. These are poor substitute for skillful characterization, dramatic 
presentation, and colorful narration. 

Yet the volume has its merits. least not textbookish; unbiased; 
does not condone flaws the American way life; and its illustrations, 
chiefly photographs, are excellent. But will hardly serve the ambitious 


urpose the authors had mind. 
purpos 
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Henry, B., Library General Education. Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 1943. xiv, 383, xlii pp. (National Society 
for the Study Education, Yearbook XLII, Part 

This yearbook really compilation the work some specialists 
the fields librarianship and education. While all parts are co-ordinated 
around the ideal that school libraries serve essential basis all general 
education work, each author seemingly has been left large freedom discus- 
sion and interpretation. This makes for unevenness style and presentation, 
but the disadvantages this fact are overshadowed the increased breadth 
view and ideas. 

Throughout the study, the functional relations school 
(both school and public libraries) predominate. The authors have rightly 
considered that technical library administration has been adequately dealt with 
previous publications. Many phases such functional relationships are 
considered, including library personnel, aims library service, standards, 
evaluation, and co-operation school and library staff. Various organizational 
plans are described and discussed. These include plans for various sizes 
schools and types communities. 

The present reviewer wishes this volume might have appeared more 
attractive format, encourage its wide distribution and reading, for its 
philosophy must widely spread and adopted libraries, both public and 
school, are take the place which they ought fill both formal and 
informal education. That place can and should much larger and more 


effective than now is. 
SEEGER 


B., director the Committee. History Schools 
and Colleges: the Report the Committee American History Schools 
and Colleges the American Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, the National Council for the Social Studies. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1944. pp. 

This timely report, reflecting credit upon its authors, presents clear 
picture the offerings American history the schools the various states 
ordained the authorities, legislative and educational. Factual bases, sensi- 
bly interpreted, are furnished the objective test, printed appendix, 
applied certain groups. The resultant thesis, that enough American history 
now presented, but not enough learned, leads excellent statement 
the functional value history education, its relation the other 
social subjects, and some other very practical problems relating the teach- 
ing history. Since American history ought taught upon several levels, 
with emphasis appropriate the maturity mind and interest each point, 
essential that the courses planned re-enforce, not repeat, each 
other, save essential facts and principles are again developed centers 
exploration new details and meanings. 

The crying need for better teaching not only pointed out, but sugges- 
tions are made about matters training, certification, and stimuli which may 
help call forth better not made sufficiently plain that the 
classroom teacher’s day, now decreed, likely make vital and imaginative 
teaching impossible. When only becoming teaching machine can teacher 
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survive, the results will mechanical, not vital. The final chapter terse 
summary drives home such pertinent and obvious, but neglected, facts as, 
“American history now taught with sufficient frequency. Improvement 
quality should the major concern educators and public” and believe 
the value research and publication, but deplore any tendency stress 


research the expense good teaching.” 


Teaching the Secondary School. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1942. pp. 

The author presents comprehensive treatment the basic principles and 
practices involved teaching the secondary school. The treatment gen- 
erally sympathetic toward the progressive point view, but takes cognizance 
the fact that, for long time come, schools are going continue 
subject-centered. 

The treatment objectives and issues good, and rightly stresses the 
principles involved the formulation objectives. The suggestions for 
translating the general objectives into “teaching are sound. The 
prospective teacher, however, will find considerable difficulty applying 
them the usual textbook course. This probably inevitable. are 
achieve any degree success reorganizing the curriculum the better 
meet the needs youth, shall have find better ways determining 
learning experiences. 

The treatment unit teaching unusually comprehensive—five chap- 
ters being devoted the task developing unit work. final chapter 
this section presents number illustrations unit plans—all them 
unfortunately conventional subject fields. All these units contain 
elaborate analysis “teaching objectives,” but they fail relate these objec- 
tives effectively the broad objectives education. The suggestions for 
evaluation are very general and not illustrate the use the newer concept 
evaluation, which stressed the author. 

The book well written and, one may overlook the failure imple- 
ment progressive theory various points, valuable contribution the 


literature secondary education. 
ALBERTY 


AND KaTHERINE. The Brush Foundation Study 
Child Growth and Development: Psychometric Tests. Washington: 
Society for Research Child Development, National Research Council, 
pp. (Monographs the Society for Research Child 
Development. Vol. VIII, No. 

this monograph, find prodigious quantity psychometric data. 

Table alone, for example, find summary over four thousand 

Stanford-Binet mental-age scores. “‘selected sampling” the young chil- 

dren parents who participated voluntarily the Brush Foundation child- 

study program, some three hundred year for over ten years, provided subjects 
for giving considerable variety tests physical growth and development, 
intelligence, manual performance, and school achievement. Groups were 
large enough make statistical treatment valid. Though the composition 
the main group studied varied from year year, boys and 100 girls con- 
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tinued from three ten years age, forming group that could studied 
longitudinally. 

The authors are objective their presentation. For the most part, their 
generalizations apply only the groups studied and the tests used. Theo- 
retical discussion has been reduced minimum. For example, some indi- 
vidual score curves” are plotted, and the complexity the factors 
involved discussed, but these are reported showing “mental test perform- 
ance development,” rather than “mental growth curves.” 

With such extensive research data before them, the authors must have 
exercised great restraint keeping their presentation results objective. 
Readers interested problems constancy the intelligence quotient, 
prediction general, growth” (sic), and the like will tempted 
speculation, for this research raises many questions. For example, one may 


ask, why does the formula 


1200 
where the mean mental-age score and the chronological age group, 
predict approximately the Brush Foundation means for mental ages the 
1916 Stanford-Binet for age groups three nine inclusive? 
Francis 


Grant. Dominion the North: History Canada. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1944. pp. 

The increasing interest the people the United States their north- 
ern neighbor, “the nation that shares with the longest undefended boundary 
the world,” indicated the publication several one-volume histories 
Canada the United States recent Carl Wittke, formerly Ohio 
State, now dean Oberlin College, the author one these. Another 
was written Burt, Canadian, who has long been professor history 
the University Minnesota. 

The volume here reviewed scholar who was educated Canada 
and Balliol College, Oxford, and now associate professor history the 
University Toronto. states that “perhaps the main purpose this book 
explain the different component parts Canadian nationality their 
historical origin, show why Canada and will desire remain separate 
North American nation, and account for its peculiar relationships with both 
Great Britain and the United States.” 

The author writes with the use vivid narrative and gives due attention 
social, economic, religious, and cultural matters well those 
political nature. stresses trends Canadian development, dividing his 
account into nine chapters, the first dealing with “The Founding New 
France, and the last with “The Search for Peace and Security, 
the volume ends with Canada’s independent declaration 
war against Germany the fall 1939. 

Details legislative acts are minimized this work, with perhaps greater 
emphasis than usual upon social and economic forces and upon brief word 
portraits leading personalities. The volume may well recommended both 
the general reader and the student world affairs. 

Francis PHELPs WEISENBURGER 
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Helpful Books Discussion 
[Continued from page 
co-operating. Washington, C.: Government Printing Office, 1936 
(revised). 
the work which the Department Agriculture doing the 
field discussion. 

Group Discussion and Its Washington, C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. 

This pamphlet was written particularly for farm organizations. 


The Beginning Teacher 
[Continued from page 
istrator supervisor report for given teacher number 
problems excess the number she had reported. 
the 117 cases, the teacher and her administrator supervisor 
did not report single problem common. the problem 
areas included the inquiry sent teachers, problems were 
reported common any pair respondents nine areas. 
The responses teachers showed that there were distinct 
differences among frequency mention, rank difficulty, and 
degree seriousness problems reported. The problem 
discipline was most frequently reported. The problem find- 
ing satisfactory board and lodging, however, had the highest 
average rank difficulty and was classified “extremely 
serious” per cent the teachers who reported it, 
whereas only per cent those reporting discipline 
problem indicated that was “extremely serious” one. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. 


[Continued from page 21] 
school systems key cities. This program would entail close 
and continued co-operation between localities and state and 
Federal governments. 

Administrative costs would small but the Commission 
should have sufficient funds for grants-in-aid, well 
cient authority, for immediate and effective action fill serious 
gaps our facilities and services for children, especially war 
migrants, 
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